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GETTING LOST. 


One afternoon, a short time after dinner, Lucy 
was sitting upon a seat under atrellis, near the 
door which led towards the garden, when her 
mother came out. 

* Lucy,” said she, “I have got some rather 
bad news for you.” 

“What is it?” said Lucy. 

‘*f am rather afraid to tell you, for fear it will 
make you cry.” 

*O no, mother; I shall not ery,” said Luey. 

*¢ Well,” said her mother, ‘ we shall see. The 
news is, that we are all going away this after- 
noon, and are going to leave you at home.” 

“* What, all alone?” said Lucy. 

** Not quite alone ; for Joanna will be here,” 
said her mother. 

** Where are you going ?” said Lucy. 

‘** We are going away, to ride.” 

“Why can’t I go too?” said Lucy. 

‘“T can explain the reason better when we 
come back,”’ answered her mother. 

Lucy did not ery; though she found it very 
hard to refrain. Her father and mother, and 
Miss Anne and Royal, were all going, and she 
had to remain at home. They were going, too, 
in a kind of barouche; and when it drove up to 
the door, Lucy thought there would be plenty of 
room for her. She found it hard to submit ; but 
submission was made somewhat easier by her 
mother’s not giving her any reasons. ,When a 
mother gives a girl reasons why she cannot have 
something which she is very strongly interested 
in, they seldom satisfy her, for she is not ina 
state of mind to consider them impartially. It 


only sets her to attempting to answer the rea- 
sons, and thus to agitate and disturb her mind 
more than is necessary. It is therefore generally 
best not to explain the reasons until afterwards, 
when the mind of the child is in a better condi- 
tion to feel their force. 

After the barouche drove away, Lucy went 
out into the kitchen to see Joanna; and she ask- 
ed Joanna what she should do. Joanna advised 
her to go out and play in the yard until she had 
got her work done, and then to come in and sit 
with her. Lucy did so. She played about in 
the grass until Joanna called from the window, 
and told her that she was ready. 

Then Lucy came in. She found the kitchen 
all arranged in good order, and Joanna was just 
sitting down before a little table, at the window, 
to sew. Lucy got her basket of blocks, and be- 
gan to build houses in the middle of the floor.” 

* Joanna,” said she, after a little while, “I 
wish you would tell me something more ‘about 
when you were a farmer’s daughter.” 

‘Why, | am a farmer’s daughter now,” said 
Joanna. 

‘¢ But I mean when you were a little girl, and 
lived among the stumps,” said Lucy. 

Well,” said Joanna.— “‘ what shall I tell you 
about? Let me see. QO, I'll tell you how I got 
lost in the woods, one day.” 
| ‘Ah, yes,” said Lucy, “I should like to hear 
about that very much indeed.” 
| One day,” said Joanna, “my father was 
going a fishing, and my brother was going with 
him.” 

‘*The same one that made your hen-coop?” 
asked Lucy. 

‘No, he was abigger one than that. I asked 
my father to let me gotoo. At first he said I 
was’ too little; but afterwards he said I might 
ro,” 

‘* How big were you?” said Lucy. 

‘| was just about your age,” said Joanna. 
“hiy mother said I could not possibly walk so 
far; but father said I should not have to walk 








| but a little way, for he was going down the brook 


in a boat. 

‘*So father concluded to let me go, and we 
started off,—all three together. We went across 
the road, and then struck right into the woods.” 

“Struck?” said Lucy. 

‘Yes; that is, we went right in.” 

© O,” said Lucy. ; 

‘““We walked along by a sort of cart-road a 
little while, until we came toa place where 1 just 
began to see some water through the trees. Fa- 
ther said it was the brook. 

‘When we got down to it, I found that it 
was a pretty wide brook; and the water was 
deep and pretty still. There was a boat in the 
brook. The boat was tied to a tree upon the 
shore; my brother got in, and then my father 
put me in; and afterwards he untied the boat, 
and threw the rope in, and then got in himself. 
Then there were three of us in.” 

**Wasn’t you afraid?” said Lucy. 

“Yes, I was afraid that the boat would tip 
over; but father said that it wouldn’t. But he 
said that I must sit still, if I didn’t want the boat 








to upset. So I sat as stillas I could, and watch- 
ed the trees and bushes, moving upon the shore.” 

**T wish I could go and sail in a boat,” said 
Lucy. 

‘‘It is very pleasant,” said Joanna, ‘“‘ when 
the water is smooth and still. The branches of 
the trees hung over the water where we were 
sailing along, and one time we sailed under 
them, and my brother broke me off a long wil- 
low stick. 

‘After a time, we came to the end of the 
brook, where it emptied into the pond.” 

‘* Emptied?” said Lucy. 

‘Yes; that is, where it came out into the 
pond.” 

** Do brooks run into ponds?” asked Lucy. 

‘Not always,” said Joanna; ‘sometimes 
they run into other larger brooks, and sometimes 
into rivers, and sometimes into ponds. This 
brook ran into a pond; and when we came to 
the end of the brook, our boat sailed right out 
into a pond. This pond was the place where 
they were going to catch the fishes.” 

‘Why «didn’t they catch the fishes in the 
brook?” asked Lucy. 

‘1 believe they could not catch such large 
fishes there,” said Joanna. ‘At any rate, they 
went out into the pond. There was a point of 
land at the mouth of the brook, and when my 
father had got out around this point, he began to 
fish.” , 

‘‘Didhe catch any?” asked Lucy. 

** He caught one, and my brother caught one ; 
and after that, they could not catch any more 
for some time. At last, my father said it was 
not worth while for them both to stay there all 
the afternoon, aud that my brother might go 
back home by @ ro@@eacross thrqygh the woods, 
and he would stay e what luck he should 
have himself. He said, too, that I might stay 
with him, if [ chose.” 

** And did you?” asked Lucy. 

*No,” replied Joanna. ‘ At first, I though 


I should like to stay with father; but then I had® 


already become pretty tired of sitting in therboat 
with nothing to do, and sol concluded to go 
with my brother. Besides, I wanted to see wha 
sort of a road it was across through the woods. 

‘¢ My father then took his line in, and paddled 
the buat to the shore, to let me and my brother 
get out. Then he went back to his fishing- 
ground again, and let down his line. As for my 
brother and myself, we went along a little way, 
until we came to a large pine-tree, which stood 
not very far from the shore of the pond; and there 
we turned into the woods, and walked along to- 
gether.” 

“And wasit in these woods that you got lost?” 
said Lucy. 

‘“‘ Not exactly,” said Joanna; ‘but I will tell 
you all about it. We went along a little way 
without any difficulty, but presently we came to 
a bog.” 

‘* What is a bog?” asked Lucy. 

‘* Why, it isa low, wet place, where wild grass 
and tt grow. The path led through this 
bog, and brother said he did not think thatT 
could get along very well.” 
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‘IT should not think that he could get along 
himself,” said Lucy. 

“Yes,” answered Joanna, ‘he could get 
along by stepping upon the stones and hummocks 
of grass ; and he tried to carry me, at first; but 
he soon found that it would be a great deal of 
work, and he said that I had better go back to 
my father, and get into the boat, and stay with 
him. 

‘‘[ said, ‘ Well ;’ and he carried me back as 
far as to hard ground; and then he told me to 
go back by the path, until I came to the pine- 
tree; and then he said I should only have to fol- 
low the shore of the pond, a short distance, when 
[ should come in sight of father’s boat.” 

‘¢ Yes, but how could you get into the boat,” 
said Lucy, ‘ without getting wet, when it was so 
far from the shore?” 

*©O, I could call to my father, and he would 
come to the shore and take mein,” said Joanna. 

*¢ Well,” said Lucy, * tell on.” 

‘‘I walked along the path, without any trou- 
ble, until I came to the great pine-tree, where I 
saw a woodpecker.” 

‘*A woodpecker?” said Lucy. 

‘Yes; that is a kind of a bird which pecks 
the bark and wood of old trees, to get bugs and 
worms out of it, to eat.” 

“JT should not think that bugs and worms 
would be good to eat,” said Lucy. 

“They are good for woodpeckers,” said Jo- 
anna. ‘* This woodpecker was standing upon the 
side of the great pine-tree, clinging to the bark. 
He has sharp claws, and can cling to the bark 
upon the side of a tree. I looked at him a min- 
ute, and then went on. 

‘I followed the shore of the pond, until I 
came to the place where we had left my father 
fishing; but when I looked out upon the water 
there, tlle boat was nowhere to be seen. I was 
very much frightened.” 

“Where was he gone?” said Lucy. 

**T did not know then,” said Joanna; “ but I 
learned afterwards that he had found that he 
could not catch any fishes there, and so he con- 
cluded to go up the brook again, and see if he 
could not catch any there. I did not know this 
then, and I could not think what had become 
of him. I was frightened. I did not s¢e how I 
could ever find my way home again. What do 
you think I did first?” 

*T don’t know,” said Lucy. ‘* What was it?” 

*“T called out, Father! Father! Father! as 
loud as I could call; and then I listened for a 
reply,—but I could not hegrany.” 

“Then whatedid yowdot” asked Lucy. 

* Why, I began to cémsider whether I could 
not go home the way that my brother had gone, 
by walking along through the mud, even if it 

I thought I had better get my feet 


tarve.” 

4° Well, did you go that way?” asked Lucy. 
Nog” said Joanna; ‘on thinking more of it, 
raid to go. I did not know but that the 















mud would be deep enough somewhere to drown 
me; and then, besides, I did not know that I 
could find the way, any farther than I had gone | 
with my brother. | 
**The next plan I thought of, was to follow 
the shore of the brook up. You remember that | 
we came down the brook, in the boat; and of 
course I knew that, if I went up the brook, ei- 
ther on the water or close to it, upon the shore, 
I should be going back towards home. I tried 
this way, but I found that I could not get along.” 
** Why couldn’t you get along?” asked Lucy. 
‘¢ Because,” said Joanna, “the trees and 
bushes were so thick, and the ground was so wet 
and swampy, in some places, that I couldn’t get 
through. Then I came back, and sat down upon 
a log, near the shore of the pond, and began to 
cry.” 





** And didn’t you ever get home?” said Lucy. 
‘ Certainly,” said Joanna, laughing, “ or else 


how could I be here now to tell the story?” 

**O!—yes,” said Lucy. ‘But how did you 
get home?” 

‘* Why, pretty soon I thought that the best 
plan would be for me to stay just where I was, 
for I thought that as soon as my father and 
brother should both get home, and find that I 
was not there, they would come after me; and 
if they came after me, I knew they would come, 
first of all, to the place where my brother had 
told me to go, near the mouth of the brook. So 
I concluded that I would wait patiently there 
until they came. 

‘¢T waited ail the afternoon, and they did not 
come; and at last the sun went down, and still! 
was there alone.” 

‘‘Why did they not come for you sooner?” 
asked Lucy. 

‘* Why, the reason was, that my father did not 
get home until night. When he went up the 
brvok, he found a place where he could catch 
fishes quite fast; and so he staid there all the 
afternoon. He thought I was safe at home with 
my brother. And my brother, who was at 
home all this time, thought that I was safe in the 
boat with my father. 

‘* When it began to grow dark, I thought I 
should have to stay in the woods all night ; but 
then I thought that, at any rate, they would come 
for me the next morning; and I began to look 
around for a good place to lie down and go to 
sleep. But, just then, I heard a noise, like a 
noise in the water, through the woods; and I 
looked that way, and saw a light glancing along 
through the trees. It was my father and brother 
coming down the brook in the boat. I called 
out to them as loud as ‘I could, and they heard 
me and answered. They came round the point 
of land, and then up to the shore where I was, 
and took me in. And so I got home.” 

Here Lucy drew a long breath, very much re- 
lieved to find that Joanna was safe home again. 

‘What did you do when you got home?” 
said she. 

“I don’t recollect very well,” said Joanna, 
‘‘only I remember that my mother let me sit up 
pretty late, and eat some of father’s fishes, which 
she fried for supper.”—Lucy’s Conversations. 
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EDGAR, OR THE UNHAPPY DISCIPLE. 


The reader may regard the following sketch 
as substantially authentic. The young person, 
the original of it, was more familiar with the 
writer than a brother, and as he is now where 
he will not be pained by the portraiture, there is 
no impropriety in presenting it to the readers of 


'the Baptist Magazine. 


The parents of Edgar were industrious peo- 
ple, and for their grade in life, intelligent; but 
not decidedly religious, for a long period after 
1812, the year in which their beloved son was 
born. Edgar betrayed from his infancy an ar- 
dent and restless temperament ; and the rod and 
curb of discipline, not being used with sufficient 
firmness and constancy, he had become, at the 
date of my earliest recollection of him, a fiery, 
obstreperous lad. Yet his fond parents were 
not unconscious of the evils they were fostering, 
by lax and fickle training; and at times, when 
this consciousness was poignant they would be 
exceedingly severe, so severe as to punish the lit- 
tle fellow until the hand that swung the rapidly 
rebounding rod was unnerved by the gushings of 
paternal pity. This treatment, not indeed often 
actually repeated, but daily threatened, combin- 
ed with numberless mortifications, from parties 
who disliked him, and several alarming acci- 
dents, which jeoparded his life, infused into his 
mental constitutton a species of self-distrust, and 
apprehensiveness of rebuke, which made him 
awkwardly bashful in the presence of his supe- 
riors, but in its reaction, seen among his equals 











and inferiors, produced an enthusiasm for bold, 
adventurous feats. As to the culture of his 
mind it was meagre, yet from various sources, 
he acquired a great deal of information on mis- 
cellaneous subjects, and on religion above the 
rest; sothat while he surpassed all his associates 
in energy, he was equal to any of them in intel- 
ligence. 

Such was Edgar in his seventeenth year, the 
momentous crisis of his being “‘ created anew in 
Christ Jesus.” 

The manner of his conversion was singular. 
In spite of knowledge and conscience, his reck- 
less daring not seldom evinced itself in setting at 
nought the services of God’s house, and the min- 
isters of his word. Thus one Sabbath evening 
in the summer of 1829, he rambled about the 
fields with some of his companions till nearly 
eight o’clock, when to finish their entertainment, 
they proceeded to a place of worship. They 
sat down on a form at the back of the end gal- 
lery, where Edgar made fun for his party, by 
mimicking the expressions and gestures of the 
zealous preacher. The service having closed, 
Edgar, after gossiping awhile in the streets, di- 
rected his steps homeward, neither thinking nor 
caring about what he had heard. Next morning, 
on awaking, he felt unwell, and did not rise at 
his usual hour. It was now, in the multitude of 
his musings, certain words of the preacher on 
the past evening recurred to his mind. The. ef- 
fect was instantaneons and wonderful. His sins 
rose up before him, and the terrors of hell took 
hold upon him. He was speedily out of bed, 
and on his knees crying, for mercy. Fears and 
hopes alternated; he groaned, and gave thanks; 
trembled, and rejoiced; for hours, his spirit vi- 
brated between Calvary and the bottomless pit, 
until “* mercy triumphed over wrath.” 

On such an occasion, the reader is prepared 
to expect from him prompt and decisive meas- 
ures. ‘They were taken. On that self-same 


day, he utterly and forever dissevered his for- 
mer companionship, and laid his plan of action for 


the future. This plan provided for an uncom- 
promising attendance on the public means of 
grace; the regular performance of private devo- 
tion; the methodical reading of the Scriptures; 
the abandoment of every practice of even doubt- 
ful propriety ; and several modes of doing good, 
the primary one having respect to his late asso- 
ciates, on whom he resolved to expend the most 
strenuous efforts, to win them over to Christ. 
Such was his scheme, and he acted it out. For 
many months his peace flowed as a river, and 
his righteousness as the waves of the sea. The 
transformation was most striking. The people 
marvelled and himself rejoiced with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory. 

But alas! the scene must now change. Sud- 
denly, and from no apparent cause, the compos- 
ed and happy countenance of Edgar underwent 
a perfect metamorphosis. His features indica- 
ted an absorbed mind, and his intercourse with 
his most familiar friends was characterized by a 
secresy and moroseness, that some imputed to 
pride, and others to insanity. Neither imputa- 
tion was correct. His intellect worked painful- 
ly, but it was not unhinged; and never was he 
less self-sufficient or proud. He loathed him- 
self. He felt himself unfit to meet the eye of his 
meanest fellow-sinner. Yet he appeared to re- 
tain his strict integrity, his generosity, his sym- 
pathy for the poor and afflicted, and his interest 
in the progress of Christ’s kingdom. And the 
reader may be surprised, but I can vouch for the 
sincerity of Edgar in all this. It was not an at- 
tempt to keep up ashow of consistency. His 
public acts, during the whole of this dark pe- 
riod, were as conscientious as ever they had been. 
Nor did his heart-felt reverence of the Saviour 
abate. He would often extol the purity of his 
law, and the righteousness of his judgments. 
He still gloried in the cross, and would, I am 
persuaded, have hailed martyrdom in its defence, 
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Nevertheless, it was a guilty conscience that 
wrought upon him this marvellous and disastrous 
change. Edgar had violated his secret vows. The 
rules which he had framed, and solemnly rati- 
fied, for regulating his private behaviour, and 
settling his devotional habits—these, one fatal 
morning, the pressure of wordly engagements 
induced him to break. The thing was done; 
the evil was inflicted; the devil triumphed; and 
in a moment the youthful devotee sunk as into 
the belly of hell. Awful was the gloom which 
settled on his spirit, and several weeks revolved 
ere he made the least effort to emerge from it. 
He courted the blackness of darkness; his fet- 
ters he hugged, and would rather have made 
them heavier than lighter ; so rigidly did he jus- 
tify God, and judge himself. The resistless im- 
petuosity of his temper, taking this direction, 
hurried him to the confines of fanaticism. He 
felt willing to give up his hope of salvation, and 
to endure the just wrath of God forever; yet he 
determined to vindicate the honor of Christ, and 
by the fullest consecration of his powers, seek the 
enlargement of his kingdom. 

This, with short intervals of hopefulness and 
comparative peace, was Edgar’s state for many 
months. Such attempts as he made at private 
prayer, meditation, and the study of the sacred 
word, were commonly interrupted by sudden 
gusts of self-reproach, which would stifle his pe- 
itions, and suspend his efforts at communion with 
God. Moments of composure were frequently 
succeeded by paroxysms of intense anguish. In- 
deed, ‘the terrors of God did not set themselves 
in array against him ;” yet scarce any percepti- 
ble alteration took place in the course of his 
pious activities. But ultimately, through the 
rich mercy of God, he was brought out again to 
the light. He was led back, with a meek and 
lowly heart, to the fountain opened for sin. He 
looked again, with adoring gratitude, to his dy- 
ing Lord; and the words of the apostle John, 


“If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous,” spread life 


and transport through his breast. His counte- 
nance now resumed its glow of heavenly love; 
but ‘*the remembrance of his affliction and his 
misery, the wormwood and the gall,” would at 
times return, so as almost to drink up his 
spirit. 

Here I leave Edgar ; but why do I record his 
history? 

1. That parents may receive a lesson on the 
impcrtance of systematic discipline. I attribute 
much of the peculiar wretchedness of Edgar to 
his untutored passions. Let paternal rule be 
constant and uniform, and it will be authorita- 
tive, yet genial; let terrors and indulgences in- 
terchangeably direct it, and the child is likely to 
become a desperado, or a dunce. 

2. That young converts may be careful how 
they place themselves under self-imposed vows. 
If they make vows, let them beforehand count 
the cost. Ifa man will construct laws for him- 
self, and conjure penalties wherewith to bind 
them on his soul, he should assure his heart, that 
both the genius of such laws and their specific 
provisions will consist with his situation and ca- 
pacity. Of vows signed and sealed before the 
Lord invoked as witness, whose arbitrary pur- 
port is, ‘*to spend so much time in reading and 
prayer; to be at devotions by such an hour; or 
to abstain from this or that gratification ;” of 
vows like these, what more of approval can the 
votary expect from God or man than is involved 
in the question, ** Who hath required this at your 
hands?” 

3. That Christians may see again the necessi- 
ty of judging each other charitably. If at any 
time a brother appears morose, let us not leap to 
the conclusion that he is cherishing suspicious 
distrust or supercillious contempt of those about 
him. I remember that Edgar was stung almost 
to madness, when in one of his gloomiest moods, 
& minister dropped an inuendo to the effect that 





his manner was haughty, and another esteemed 
friend reported him lunatic. * 

4. That when believers fall into sin, they 
should at once repair to the cross, and not feed 
the fires of a guilty conscience by morbid self- 
upbraidings and perverse disregard of the provis- 
ions of the new covenant. If ever peace is to 
be regained, it must be by looking afresh to the 
Lamb of God; and why not look at once, and 
let misery cease? Remember, and imitate Peter. 

[London Baptist Magazine. 
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THE WOODMAN’S DAUGHTER. 

Being overtaken by a storm one summer’s 
evening, I observed a feeble light glimmering 
through the casement of a cottage, toward which 
I bent my steps. I knocked at the door, and 
was welcomed in; but immediately perceived 
that the inhabitants were oppressed with grief. 
“IT fear,”’ addressing myself to the father, ‘* that 
you are in trouble?” 

‘¢O, yes, sir, our hearts are all bursting; for 
death is coming to bear off our little Jemima. 
She is up stairs, sir, where she has now been 
these eight days, and her mother has not left her 
night or day. She is one of the sweetest girls a 
father ever loved.” 

‘But death,” I remarked, ‘‘ does not come by 
chance.” 

“Ono, sir; ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord ;’ but it is hard work to part.” 

“Walk up sir,” said the father, “and see her 
before she dies ; but she is so changed.” 

I entered her room, and soon perceived that 
death had cast his fatal shadow on her counte- 
nance, which still retained its beautiful form. 
Addressing myself to the child, I said, ‘‘do you 
think you shall die?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘nd if you die, where do you expect to 
go! 

“To heaven.” 

‘*What makes you think you shall go to 
heaven ?” 

*¢ Jesus Christ has said, ‘ Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.’ ”’ 

** What do you understand by coming to Je- 
sus Christ?” 

‘‘ Believing in him, and loving him.” 

‘“‘Did you always believe in him, and love 
him?” 

‘No, sir; not till he inclined me; for, if we 
love him, it is because he first loved us.’’ 

‘Then, you can leave father and mother, and 
all, to go to heaven?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir; I have no wish to live on earth 
when I have the prospect of living a nobler and 
happier life in glory.” 

The surgeon, who had been anxiously expect- 
ed for several hours, now arrived. ‘*Do you 
think,” said the heart-struck mother, ‘‘the child 
is dying?” ‘This question, though familiar to 
the humane man, was not heard without an evi- 
dent expression of grief. 

‘*While there is life,” he replied, ‘there is 
hope; but I would not advise you to be too san- 
guine in your expectations.” 

We now walked down stairs; the surgeon left, 
but I could not leave. ‘* Will you sir,” said the 
father, “go to prayer with us? If it were not 
for prayer, and the hope which the Gospel in- 
spires, my heart would break.” With this re- 
quest I complied; and, while praying to the 
God of all grace, that the little child might be 
favored with the light of his countenance in her 
passage through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I heard the mother’s shriek, which con- 
vinced me that she was gone. All wept aloud; 
the children started up, wringing their hands, 
and calling, ‘“‘ Jemima, Jemima, don’t leave us!” 
and the mother, with a*softened melancholy of 


countenance, appeared among us, saying with a 
faltering tongue, ‘* She exclaimed as I was raising 
her up on the pillow, ‘I am going to glory!’ and 
Sell back in my arms, and died.” 

[London Teacher's Offering. 








OBITOARY. 


LITTLE SARAH, 


Dear Cuitpren,—Among my young acquain- 
tances was a little girl, whose name was Sarah. 
She was a sweet child, one of the fairest among 
earth’s flowers; lovely and winning in her dis- 
position, she gained the affections, not. only of 
her teachers, but of the whole school. She was 
kind and affectionate to her school-mates; if 
she had a little trifle which they wished, the 
brilliancy of her dark eye, and the sunny smile 
that lighted up her countenance, expressed the 
joy she felt in denying herself for their gratifi- 
cation. ; 

A second trait in her character, was a love for 
truth. ‘This at all times she strictly adhered to. 

She also loved prayer, and would often wish 
to kneel down by my side, and pray to our Fa- 
ther in heaven to guide her infant feet aright. 
Often as we walked together in the pleasant 
summer months, when smiling nature presents 
all her attractions, little Sarah would exclaim, in 
the fulness of her gladsome soul, ‘* Oh, how good 
God is to give us so many pleasant things! How 
[ ought to love Him, for making this green 
earth, with so many shrubs and flowers, and 
those beautiful birds whose songs are so pleas- 
ant! I hope I shall thank Him in heaven for 
His goodness.” 

When about five years old, I think, she com- 
menced reading the Testament, and as she read 
of the sufferings and death of Christ, her heart 
was touched at the thought of what Christ had 
done for her—she wondered every one did not 
love the Saviour. 

But little Sarah did not stay with us long, to 
cheer us with her endearments and sweet smiles. 
Friends could not save her from the spoiler’s 
touch. Too sensitive a flower to bear the bitter 
blasts of this bleak world, she was early trans- 
planted to the garden of God above, to bloom in 
His presence forever. She wished to go to 
heaven, that she might thank God for giving his 
Son to die for her. She had her wish. Sick- 
ness seized on her frail frame, and in little more 
than a week, her sufferings terminated. The 
summons came, anid the freed spirit soared to 
the bosom of its Saviour. 

Thus died little Sarah. At the early age of 
six years, she entered into rest. Ere sin could 
taint, or sorrow blight, she was removed from 
the snares and temptations of a wicked world, 
and is now before the threne of Him, whom not 
having seen she loved, and drinks of the rivers 
of pleasure at His right hand forever. 

Now, who among my young readers will try 
to imitate little Sarah? Will you practice self- 
denial, and love secret prayer? Seek the Sa- 
viour now in your childhood; then you shall be 
as happy as was little Sarah, in life; and your 
death shall be peaceful and triumphant. 

[S. S. Messenger. 














MORALITY. 








EVERY THING HAS ITS USE, 

One fine summer’s morning, William and his 
father were walking down a lane which was 
overshadowed by many tall fine yew trees, when 
William greatly admired the trees on account of 
their beautiful greeg appearance, but chiefly for 
the agreeable shade they afforded, which render- 
ed their walk more pleasant than if they had 
been exposed to the hot rays of the sun. Short- 
ly afterward a flock of sheep came down the 
lane, and William noticed, with some indigna- 








tion, how the thorn bushes, which grew on each 
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side, tore the wool from the sheep. He propos- 
ed to his father to cut down all these useless 
bushes, which appeared to him like so many 
robbers of these innocent sheep. ‘ Before we 
do that,” says his father, ‘‘ let us go up yonder 
hill, and from thence we may see whether these 
bushes are so injurious as you suppose.” 

‘‘ William with unbecoming haste, replied, 


** Why, father, what can we see by going there?” | 


«Come along,” says his father, *‘ and perhaps 
we may notice something that you little expect.” 

They accordingly went up the hill, and having 
seated themselves on a tree that lay beside the 
road, they directed their eyes toward the lane 
where the bushes were covered with the wool. 
They had not sat long before they observed a 
great number of linnets, chaffinches, tomtits, and 
goldfinches flying about the bushes, and carrying 
away the wool in their mouths. 
said his father, **do you see what these pretty 
birds are doing?” 

“Yes,” replied William, ‘they are taking 
the wool away. What are they going to do 
with it?” 

His father then told him that with the wool 
the birds line their nests, and prepare a soft 
habitation for themselves and their tender young 
ones. ‘Thus it is, William, that the kind prov- 
idence of God takes care of the smallest crea- 
tures, and those very bushes against which you 
exclaimed, with so little reason, and which you 
threatened to destroy, are made to afford the 
means of comfort to the winged tribes, which 
clearly proves that the tender mercies of God are 
over all his works.” 

William was, by these observations, quickly 
convinced of his folly, and exclaimed, ‘* Well, | 
father, we will not cut the bushes down, as I 


‘¢ There, then,” | 


from appearing ridiculous. This our readers will see by 
the following sign, which a man in Richmond, Va. put 
up over his store: 

“New peez and nise purtaters by the quart or two 


sens wuth for sail in this sullur—kum in.” 
——— 


READING AND WRITING, 

We know the following is true, by experience. We 
hardly think we should have been alive at this time, if 
we had always sat stooping over our writing or reading 
as many do. Young people should be very careful to 
form correct habits, in such matters. One who sits or 
stands straight, never bending the breast forward, may 
read or write as much as he pleases, without pain in the 
breast. The neck, and not the breast, should be bent or 
inclined down towards the book or paper. 


“Those who read or write much should be very atten- 
itive to their posture; they ought to sit and stand by 
turn, always keeping as nearly in an erect posture as 
possible. Jt has an excellent effect frequently to read 
or speak aloud. This not only exercises the lungs, but 
almost the whole body.” 











VARIETY. 








Robert Should Kneel Down. 

A little boy named Robert, only two years and a half 
old, had been taught devoutly to kneel down and repeat 
the Lord’s prayer every morning and evening. One eve- 
ning, however, he was put to bed by the servant without 
this ceremony ; but while she waited in the chamber, 
expecting to have seen him fall asleep, the little fellow 
suddenly burst into tears, exclaiming, “ Robert not 
kneel down! Charlotte, Robert not kneel down!” And 
so impressed was he with this duty, that he did not cease 
weeping till he was taken out of bed, when he knelt by 
the bedside, and very prettily suid his prayers. When 
he had finished, he said with affecting emphasis, “ Rob- 
ert should kneel down, Charlotte.” 

Dear children, you are, most likely, older than this 





have now learned that they are equally useful 
for the comfort of the pretty little birds, as the | 
tall trees were for our comfort when we felt the | 


benefit of their shade during our walk in the} 
lane.’’ 
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SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED. 

Under this head, we mean, from time to time, to give 
oui readers the explanation of some beautiful passages of | 
Scripture, in such an easy and simple way that they can- 
not help understanding it. 

TO TELL THE TIME OF DAY. 


good little boy; let me beg of you to improve upon his 
amiable conduct, and not only to say your prayers, but 
pray ; that is, let what you express in words to God be 
the sincere desires of your hearts, and he will hear your 
prayers and will bless you. Never, then, O never dare 
to close your eyes in sleep, before you have prayed to 
your heavenly Father to forgive the sins of the past day, 
and to protect you in the hours of darkness. And never 
leave your room in the morning before you have thanked 
him for the mercies of the night, and prayed him, for the 
sake of Christ, your Saviour, to keep you from all evil 
and danger through the day. 
‘ [London Teacher's Offering. 
Ho 


The Throne of Grace. 





* As a servant earnestly desireth,the shadow, and as 
a hireling looketh for the reward ofhis work.” Job. 7: 2.! 
A person reading this without understanding the cus- ! 
toms of the country where it was written, could not tell | 
why a servant should earnestly desire the shadow. But, 


{shall we go to worship God ?” 


The teacher of an infant school was one day telling 
the children what Christ said to the woman of Samaria, 
at the well. A gentleman, who was present, wanted to 
know if the children understood what the teacher was 
talking about; and so he asked this question, “ Where 
A little boy answered, 


“To a throne of grace.” Then the gentleman asked, 


people in the Eastern country measure time by the|“ Where is a throne of grace?” “ Anywhere,” answer- 

length of their shadow. If you will stand in the sun) ed the boy, “for when we kneel down, and pray to God 

early in the morning; then again in the middle of the | with all our hearts, we are then at a throne of grace.” 

Reenieie-caalurdy nctals:then tn'the nhidllé of dis! of | Now, children that read this, remember, that wherever 
, Oo ’ date 


re : , you are, if you have a heart to pray, God is ready to hear 
ternoon; and again just before the sun goes down, you | and answer your prayers. O how good he is! Do you 
will find that your shadow grows shorter as the sun rises, | not think it is a great sin not to love so good and gra- 


. fer ee : +? ety tondiher ‘he ; 
till noon, when you have scarce any shadow at all; and , C!0US @ Being? The kings of this world, who are cloth- 


; d di ple, and shine with gold <¢ jew i 
then, after noon, it grows longer and longer till the sun ped in purple, and gold and jewels, will not 


seis. In the East, if you ask a man what time of day it 
is, he goes and stands where the sun shines, and looks 
at his shadow, and then he can tell very near what o’- 
clock it is. A person who wishes to leave his day’s 
work says, “ How long my shadow is in coming.” Ask 
a man, “ Why did you not come sooner?” He will say, 
“T waited for my shadow.” This shows why “a servant 
earnestly desireth the shadow.” Jt must be very weari- 
some for servants to work hard all day, in that hot cli- 
mate. So, as they begin to grow tired, in the afternoon, 
they will long after the “ coming of the shadow,” as they 
call it, lengthening out, toward the close of the day. 
appiniiiieelnesie 
SPELLING. 
Some children do not care about learning to spell— 
they like to have sonie more honorable study. But all 
the learning in the world cannot: prevent a bad speller 


let poor people or little children come near to their 
splendid thrones to ask them for any thing they want; 
but God, who is the King of kings, invites the poor beg- 
gar and the little infant to come to him, and ask without 
fear, and he promises to give them whatever he knows 
will be good for them.—S. S. Advacate. 
—_——@——_—_ 
Perseverance. 


Cnitpren,—This is rather a hard word that is placed 
at the head of this short piece, but I shall try to explain 
it to you, by a story of a little boy about five years old. 
His father had attended a religious meeting in the coun- 
try, and after service was over, he went with his little 
son, to the house of a good brother, where they dined, 
after which the friend proposed that the father and his 
little boy should take a walk with him and his children. 
They accordingly started, and walked about one mile 
over the fields and woods, when the little boy said, “ Fa- 
ther, I want a drink.” The father replied, * There is no 
water here, we are in the woods; you must wait until 
we get back to the house, and-then you can get a drink.” 








conteeatbdenenel 


They accordingly commenced returning home, and after 
some time they got out of the woods, when the father 
said to the little boy, “ Do you see that house yonder?” 
“Yes,” replied the child. “Well,” said the father, 
“there is where you will get a drink, it is a long dis- 
tance off, and the only way to get there is to persevere ; 
the child answered, “ Yes sir.” “ Well,” said the father, 
“what does perseverance mean?” The little boy re- 
plied, “It means to go to it.” Now, children, this will 
give you some idea of what perseverance means—it is 
to continue in the pursuit of any good object until you 
attain it—and the only way for any little boy to get to 
heaven is for him “ to go to i,” by obeying the Lord, and 
continuing in the way of life.—Ib. 


—_——_. 
The Irish Boy. 


A little sweep was carried into a school in Dublin, for 
the purpose of instructing him, when he was asked if he 
knew his letters. “O yes,” said he. Do you spell? 
“O yes.” Do you know how toread? “Yes.” What 
book did you learn from? “O sir, 1 never had a book.” 
Who was your school-master? “I was never taught at 
school, sir.” But how could this little Irish boy spell 
and read without ever going to school, or ever possess- 
ing a book. I will tell you. Another sweep, a little 
older than himself, taught him his letters by showing 
him the sign boards over the shop doors which they 
passed in going through the city. What child will then 
say hecan do no good? This truly was an humble way, 
but it taught an ignorant boy to read, and prepared him 
to enter a school, where he could receive much instruc- 
tion.— Youth’s Monitor. 


—_@—_—_- 
The Most Unhappy. 

The king of Persia, conversing with two philosophers 
and his vizier asked, “ What situation of man is most to 
be deplored?” One of the philosophers replied that it 
was old age accompanied by poverty; the other, that it 
was to have the body oppressed by infirmities, the mind 
worn out, and the heart broken by a series of heavy mis- 
fortunes. The vizier, however, replied that he knew a 
condition far more to be pitied. “It is that,” said he, 
“of him who has passed through life without doing good. 
and who, unexpectedly surprised by death, is sent to ap- 
pear before the bar of the Sovereign Judge of all.” 
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THUD SPE TMOTHER,. 


BY DR. JNO. C. M'CABE. 


They tell me 1am motherless! they said My mother died 

When I was but an infant child, and that I sobbed and 
cried. 

They tell me too, that she who sets me often on her knee 

Is not my mother—yet she is a mother kind to me. 

Her face is very saintly calm, her eye is very mild— 

She kisses me full oft, and says I am “her pretty child !” 

And often when she thinks | sleep, her soft hand pale 
and fair, 

Is laid upon my infant brow, and then she breathes a 
prayer. 

When sickness o’er my frame hath spent its very weak- 
ening powers, 

She pulls for me, and brings them in, Spring’s earliest, 
sweetest flowers— 

And when my racking fevers rise, and soothing draughts 
I'd sip, 

She gently raises up my head, and cools my parching lip. 

And when she sees that slumber’s veil is gathering o’er 
my eye, 

She pats my cheek, and sings to me the soothing lullaby. 

And oh! I dream so sweetly then, of angel’s visits here, 

And wake and find it trne—for she, sweet one, is hover- 


ing near. 

And when I get my little books, sie teaches me to spell, 

Till words so difficult to call I learn so very well— 

And then she sweetly kisses me, end sucotles each 
straggling curl, 

And makes me love her when she says, “ You are my 
own sweet girl.” 

Mother, I love her! from thy home ’mid Heaven’s eter- 
nal rest, 

Where tears of anguish never fall, nor sorrows heave the 
breast, 

I know thou’lt smile to see thy child hath found a moth- 
er’s love, 

In one whose dove-like spirit shall mingle with thine 
above. 

PeTERSbURG, Va. 


a ne 
CHRISTIAN FORGIVENESS. 


“TJ will be even with my bitterest foe,” 
Revenge exclaims, and then returns the blow. 
“T’ll be superior,” should the Christian say, 
And kind forgiveness readily display. 
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